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Overture 


Philosophy is presently in a period of epochal caesura. It is not 
in the least clear if it will be able to survive as an authentic form of 
life beyond (despite) its position as an organized knowledge in 
the academic cursus. Its position in the world of knowledges is 
more fragile than ever; and it must be noted that the questioning 
of its own capacities came from philosophy itself, making it per- 
haps the sole episteme to have invested considerable effort into its 
own self-destruction. In this sense, philosophy is the only 
anthropotechnology that, after existing for thousands of years, 
has had the courage or the insolent audacity (as the reader pre- 
fers) of positing its own annihilation as a real possibility, from 
undermining its capacities of transmissibility, to radical question- 
ing of its pretensions to truth, and finally to challenges concern- 
ing its possibilities of becoming an initiatic experience, an ethical 
discipline of the /agos. 

This is not the place to elucidate the urgent question of 
whether philosophy will survive the post-bureaucratic Organiza- 
tion (reticulated, state, para-state, non-state) of the new planetary 
order, or if, at the end of its days, it will become the peripheral 
business of a highly trained group of elite functionaries of some 
office dedicated to the liturgy of the past. Despite everything, 
there are good reasons to think that it is time for philosophy to 
put an end to its historical cycle (we should attend to the insist- 
ence with which philosophy itself has demanded it). Neverthe- 
less, some obstinate people still think that there might be a /ast 
chance. In all truth, philosophers are already extinct from the 
face of the earth. Though it is not a recent extinction, no one 
seems to have actually noticed the fact (except, of course, a few 
lucid but neglected minds who have made this point at various 
historical moments). The death of the last philosopher happened 
many centuries ago, 

I will not proceed here to a useless list of dates and names. I 
will simply say that philosophers actually ceased to exist when 
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; ities in which to incarnate itself across the many “entu. 
singularities 1n W - Howevet, there 1s no authentic philoso- 
ties of human history. ithout transmissibility, without an ethos 
phy without schools, wi i o allows access to it. In all, philoso- 
that nourishes žheoria and ah how to inject itself into different 
phy can quite well ka those solitary beings who, in various 
kinds of theorists (including gesture to call themselves philoso- 


: ided in a heroic Spee : 
St ae philosophy has been perfectly able to survive 
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incti i hers (will it be able to continue doing 
Bekia n E of philosophy as form of 
fife ended with the closing of the last school of the past. No one 
can properly be a philosopher in an individual capacity. Though one can 
call oneself a philosopher in this way, historically and conceptu- 
ally it will be a meaningless denomination. The conditio sine qua 
non of the philosopher’s existence is a binary form: it requires a 
master and a disciple, and this is the embryonic form of the 
school, which is for many reasons the only means of sustaining a 
philosophical life. However, all of this does not mean that a phi- 
losopher cannot be part of a diffuse fraternity of hermits or of 
anomic beings, such as the exponents of Cynicism. But the 
school, which is also one of the forms par excellence of the re- 
jection of human sodefas and its rituals, is maintained through a 
textual tradition, in an orthopraxis that ties together geographically 
and temporally distant individuals. The school does not respect 
(or at least is not guided by) the laws of any polis, or the customs 


of any human community (existing or to come); it is, by defini- 
ton, asoda/, 
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irreducible to any social form, past or to come; its geometry es- 
capes everything the human species has thought and lived as 
forms of associativity. There are certainly other forms of existence 
that are close to it, and even share aims and techniques with phi- 
losophy. Philosophy has continually drawn close to them and 
influenced them, without ever confusing itself with these other 
experiences (such as the ascetic life).! ' 

Philosophers, then, have not existed for centuries, and now 
philosophy itself seems close to exhausting its power of 
phagocyting individualities who can speak phantasmatically in its 
name, or truly take into account the constitutive de-/irare of 
thought. The omnipresence of the planetary bureaucratic Organ- 
ization renders the number of these singularities increasingly 
smaller. In this sense, there is no better or worse social organiza- 
tion for philosophy: society itself is its negation. Politics is of 
interest for philosophy but philosophy must overstep it to con- 
stitute itself. That is why no revolutionary promise, no democra- 
cy to come, no messianic temporality can guarantee a future for 
philosophy. Strictly speaking, we will see if philosophy can still 
find interstices for itself (ultimately, this is its problem, not ours). 
On the other hand, if at some point, some members of the hu- 
man race revive the absurd goal of really (and not representative- 
ly) sculpting themselves as philosophers, they will have to con- 
tend once more with the logic of the school-form (the substan- 
tial properties of which indeed transcend all its historical actuali- 
zations, which are always contingent). 

In our time without philosophers, there are nevertheless 
agents of philosophy teeming in different corners of the planet, 
proposing new ways of challenging Homo sapiens and its organiza- 
tional gregariousness. These people, many of them young, have 
been taken by the idea that, in each period, philosophy needs a 
new settling of accounts with what we today call literature. They 
are right. When philosophy flourishes, it does so either against 


1 J will leave the problem of explicating the logical form of a school of philos- 
ophy, as distinct from other sorts of human discipline or association, to a fu- 
ture work. This task is enormous and beyond the purposes of the present es- 
say. . 
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phagocyting it for its ee ae eee pile 
e Í spa qa loen and it never will ben ride truly 
philosophical epoch we can discern a tension es pane oso- 
hy and literature. In terms of recent tempora pas ad ans ex- 
ok, German philosophy exalted the value of Holderlin as a 
summit of thinking; French philosophy, for its part, was able to 
restore writers such as Blanchot or Bataille to the most eminent 

ranks of transgressive speculation. k 
However, these authors no longer necessarily speak the lan- 
guage of our time?, a time as sinister as any other but never so 
overwhelmingly ont of joint.” From al-Qahirah, an American 
thinker has dared to proclaim that none other than H.P. Love- 
= craft would be the Hölderlin who would correspond to the cur- 
5 rent spirit of philosophy.’ Taken as a general statement, we are 
fully in agreement, but if and only if we limit its reach to the fol- 
lowing proposition: H.P. Lovecraft is one of the writers who 
give supreme expression to the wniverse in which any philosophi- 
cal aspiration must be situated, the hostile presence of which 


challenges any philosophical school that could, some d: 


ay, come 
to constitute itself. 


In other words, unlike Harman, my aim is not to use Love- 
craft as the literary illustration of a philosophical system (for ex- 


the exist : . 
$ up Lovecraft’s wot ence of thought. That 1s why I will not a 
a nderstanding, for example, 
n other writings, but rather 


the opposite: I will consider them as the most conspicuous at- 
tempt to define the uncomfortable space in which any thinking 
must ultimately try and place itself. I mean any attempt to theo- 
rize, not any one theory in particular. H.P. Lovecraft is simply 
the one who has described and analyzed the world that all theory 
must confront. Therefore it is no longer possible to continue 
developing theory (of whatever sort) without taking into account 
the key points of Lovecraft’s challenge to contemporary 
thought. 

I certainly do not pretend to exhaustiveness in describing 
the Lovecraftian vision. Such an aspiration would be unproduc- 
tive as well as impossible. So I will simply take into account 
those traits that are important to the work to be done here. To 
do so (it is worthwhile to say so from the outset) I take my dis- 
tance from any perspective proper to literary criticism since, 
quite simply, this field has amply responded to the desire for 
philological erudition on Lovecraft (although there is still far to 
go from this perspective as well). In fact, Lovecraft’s Oeuvre 
was only properly constituted as such after the death of its au- 
thor, thanks to the efforts of August Derleth, among others. 
Today a great variety of writings make up this Oeuvre, which 
has still yet to be published in its entirety: stories by Lovecraft, 
an impressive collection of poetry, an extensive correspondence, 
stories signed by various authors not written but corrected by 
Lovecraft (sometimes to the point of being rewritten), texts writ- 
ten collaboratively (for example with Kenneth Sterling and Rob- 
ert Barlow) and finally, the author’s tremendous non-fiction out- 
put (which ranges from philosophical essays to brief newspaper 
articles). 

Finally? Indeed, is it possible to so clearly establish the lim- 
its of Lovecraft’s Oeuvre without paying the price of a more or 
less arbitrary philological decision, founded solely on a modern 
criterion of authenticity—which was also alien to Lovecraft him- 
self? What about the texts that in one way or another continue, 
gloss, or parody Lovecraft’s works? Based on fragments left be- 
hind by the writer from Providence, his disciple Derleth was able 
to construct entire stories, Others have continued the develop- 


ment of the shemes and characters of his stories, what has come to 
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be called his mythology. Others yet have published an entire apoc- 
ryphal literature. What are we to do with all of these texts? 
Lovecraftian philology, in the overwhelming majority of cases, 
has been classically modern and as such essentially anti. 
Lovecraftian. It has sought to eliminate the criterion of writing 
and transmissibility proper to Lovecraftian mythology and its 
very methodology of writing to proceed according to the idea of 
“authorial authenticity.” 

Lovecrafts fandom” has been much wiser and much more 
historically loyal to the master’s gesture. It has taken hold of the 
entire mass of writings as one ensemble: the Oeuvre and its 
gloss, the Scripta and its apocrypha, aware that Lovecraft’s great- 
est achievement and his greatest insolence was the creation of a 
mythology that completely undid the meaning of the author- 
function. Lovecraft was a Lover of the craffy", an insidious inhab- 
itant of dark Providence whose final aim was not to produce an 
Oeuvre (he himself was conscious of his failure at this; that is 
why the posthumous “success” belongs not to him but to those 
who assembled the Oeuvre). Lovecraft’s intent, at once de- 
ranged and ingenious, was to revive Myth in the twentieth centu- 
y. So let us understand this well: Lovecrafts specific contribu- 
tion was not so much the creation of a specific (and also acci- 
ran mythology but rather a fundamental provocation. In the 

ge o technology, he called for the overpowering forces en- 
closed in what we call mythology, forces that define the possibil- 
ities and limits of Homo sapien, ee eel 

Ultimately, from s, to awaken—once and for all. 
ted anise W a ed ea we can place te 
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lived in a completely different world than the one studied in An- 
tiquity: modern humans live “as one of the myriads of wander- 
ing stars” in an infinite universe. However, they also acknowl- 
edged the need to recover the exhortation of the Oracle at Del- 
phi: to know oneself. On this issue, mythology could come to- 
gether with history, and the limited self-knowledge of the an- 
cients could now be expanded to the historical knowledge of 
humanity as a species racked with temporality. 

Closer to our times, one of the most brilliant ethnographers 
of the twentieth century avowed: “the world began without man 
and will end without him”. That is why, in the masterpiece called 
Tristes Tropiques, Lévi-Strauss also said that the destiny of my- 
thology has in some ways also been closed off for contemporary 
humanity: “Goodbye savages! Goodbye voyages!” This nostalgic 
milestone at the end of the book is also the recognition of the 
exhaustion of the Western mythological heritage at the gates of 
the technological era, sealed with the constitution of One world, 
completely closed, fully known and without “savages” to turn to 
so as to hold on to the movement of myth.6 

Nothing could be farther from Lovecraft than this Stmmung 
somewhere between exultation and nostalgia that has permeated 
mythological science since its origins. To the terror of the my- 
thologists, Lovecraft opposes a new category, horror, which 
blocks any possibility of enchantment or marveling before myth. 
To the Delphic imperative of the mythologist-cvm-archeologist 
of the historical values of the Western world, Lovecraft opposes 
a new mythological heritage that not only does not generate any 
knowledge of humanity but is also the gateway to its annihila- 
tion. But the nostalgic pessimism of an ethnographer such as 
Lévi-Strauss is also impossible in Lovecraft’s world: the final 
agony of humanity will be but the confirmation of its initial un- 


e our mind in quite a different light 
as a member of one great 
all governed by the same 


5 “(The human soul’s) nature stands before ou 
since man has been taught to know and feel himself 
family—as one of the myriads of wandering stars, 
laws” (Max Müller, Comparative Mythology, 6). 3 
6 Tristes Tropiques, 413-414 / Tristes Tropiques (French ed.), 494. [I have i 
the translation of Lévi-Strauss’ famous “Adieu sauvages! Adieu voyages 


accord with FL’s rendering. — T.N] Fa 


s suffering decline but a consequence of its 
hat is why, 19 Lovecraft, the end of hu- 


manity does not coincide, as in Lévi-Strauss, with the end of 
myth and of savages. Quite the contrary: the end of humanity is 
the transcendental condition fot the emergence of true mytholo- 


sustainability, and it 
unnecessary advent. I 


tacle for the new Mythos: only 
e surface of the planet will the 


Humanity is the greatest obs 


when humanity has finally quit th 1 
forces that underlie myth be able to occupy the place for which 
this sense, Lovecraft is the vessel 


they were always destined. In 
of an arche-mythology which is, at the same ume, a _post-mythology. 
the mythology that comes after the death of the last human 
myth. From this perspective, Lovecraftian myth draws the map 
of the contemporary world; although he is not the only author 
of his generation to have done so, he was definitely the one to 
most keenly set out a Mythos compatible with modern science. 
Only a completely horrific and unexpectedly novel mythological 
form could rise to the height of contemporary discourses and 
defy the knowledge of science and the humanities, subverting 


them on their own terms. 
we have to admit a central 


Therefore, to be Lovecraftian 
and defining axiom about this writer: Rather than a man of letters, 


Lovecraft is the greatest mythographer of the twentieth century. And my- 
thology, in this sense, has no irrevocable authorship; the words it 
rapes only not one’s own, but essentially destined to 
of in ie s ae That is why, when I refer to certain 
this to be under ed usually called his “great tales”) T want to 
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on his output. Even so, it is worth mentioning that the best 
“joint” work on the Oeuvre is still—for its intensity, for its 
shameless partiality, and for its audacity—the book dedicated to 
the writer from Providence by Michel Houellebecq.’ As is 
known, and as often occurs, the early phase of Lovecraft’s liter- 
ary posterity was threatened with excommunication by a power- 
ful writer and literary critic who, with an incandescent lack of 
literary and human tact, condemned Lovecraft as an homme man- 
qué, a failed author.!° Ultimately, specialized criticism, even now 
that it is dedicated to praising Lovecraft, has not abandoned Wil- 
son’s basic point of view inasmuch as it maintains that we are 
faced here with a writer. He could certainly have been a man of 
letters; but Lovecraft’s truly rare accomplishment was to throw 
the distraught minds of his time and of future generations into 
the nightmare of life in a universe in which humanity no longer 
has a place or a meaning. The time of the new Mythos is, pre- 
cisely, non-anthropomorphic, and its force cannot be silenced 
once it has been invoked. 


Se SS OS SE 
sary reference is S.T. Joshi’s biography H.P. Lovecraft:.A Life (the enlarged edi- 
tion is now called I æ» Providence: The Lives and Times of H.P. Lovecraft), which 
should be read in tandem with the study by the same author: H.P. Lovecraft: The 
Decline of the West. 
ê For a sense of the reaches of the Lovecraftian bibliography (built up, howev- 
er, on the basis of an occasionably questionable philology), cf. S.T. Joshi, H.P. 
Lovecraft and Lovecraft Criticism: An Annotated Bibliography. Also greatly useful is 
Joshi’s H.P. Lovecraft: Four Decades of Criticism. 
9 Michel Houellebecq, H.P. Lovecraft: Against the World, Against Lift. 
19 I am, of course, referring to the well-known article by Edmund Wilson, “Ta- 
les of the Marvellous and the Ridiculous” (written in 1945). See especially 288: 
“The only real horror in most of these fictions is the horror of bad taste and 
bad art. Lovecraft was not a good writer. The fact that his verbose and undis- 
tinguished style has been compared to Poe's is only one of the many sad signs 
that nobody any more pays any real attention to writing,” 
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Chapter One 


Political Geology, 
or the Secret Cartography of the Dominium Mundi 


Philosophia facta est quae philologia fuit 


In his works, Lovecraft assembles the elements of an esoteric 
sacred geography that completely overruns the boundaries of 
planet Earth, superimposing itself onto the maps drawn up by 
the most prudent of experts. His fantastic worlds range from 
some moon of Jupiter to Paleocenic Antarctica, passing through 
the Plateau of Leng, pre-Incan lands, fabled Valusia and the 
lands of the prehuman Hyperboreans, worshippers of 
Tsathougga—to mention but a few. Now, I have postulated that 
one of the decisive aspects of the Lovecraftian gesture is its re- 
habilitation of Myth in the twentieth century. In fact, the de- 
struction of a mythology for the purposes of the implantation of 
another has taken place several times throughout human history. 
But in terms of the West, the last great event of this sort was 
probably the Christian polemic against the old religion, produc- 
ing a true destruction of the old pagan divinities (and accompa- 
nied by no small amount of absorption). 

In a stunning passage Tertullian came to write: “I am un- 
willing to review your rituals. I say nothing of your ways as to 
sacrifice, in offering the worn out, the decaying, the scabrous; 
nor how you lop from the choice and sound all that is useless— 
heads and hoofs—, which at home you would have destined for 
the slaves or the dogs.”!! Along the same lines: “You adore 
Larentina, the public harlot’? among the Junos, Cereses, and 


" Tertullian, Apology, 14. 
12 Ir is worth remarking on the fact that the Romans did nor conceal Aca 
Larencia’s status as a “prostitute of great renown in t 


lemporis scoriuni)” - CE. Macrobius, Saturnalia, 1, 10, 13. 
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pecially incisive pen. In Lovecraft’s eyes; DE WOUG, 26 a mee 
amateur. The writer from Providence did not so much rehabili- 
tate the pagan past of humanity as he attempted to uncover for- 
bidden rites unaccounted for in any ancient document or mon- 
ument. For Lovecraft, the most ancient religion—and also the 
truest—that humanity has ever conceived is, at the same time, 
the destruction of all religion. The restoration of Myth means 
the end of any mythology in which gods still have some anthro- 
pomorphic trait, some care for Humanity, or any supra-sensible 
constitution. In Lovecraft’s eyes, what Humanity worships as 
gods are but obscure personifications of cosmic Races that pop- 
ulate the infinite universe, that colonized the Earth, and that, 
soon, will reclaim their Kingdom, bringing about the end of the 
human species, 
ae sacrifice ever recorded could as be bloody, grisly, and 
i a ee rituals that still go on today in lost 
manity’s religious T X the most recondite islands, Hu- 
the extra-cosmic species h ee ee Cie cna a vii 
inhabit its hidden crannies at once lived on the Earth and s 
Lovecraft’s beings know nothing © the moment of their return. 
nothing of human pity or law (which 
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does not mean that they do not have theit own laws); for them, 
human life is but an accident of cosmic chance or of the genetic 
engineering of the Great Old Ones; its destiny is inevitably 
marked by decline before the incomparable forces hidden in the 
esoteric center of the world. 

From this point of view, Lovectaftian mythology is essen- 
tially inhuman, para-human, trans-human, not having the least 
consideration, cosmological, ethical, or socio-political, for hu- 
man life. The Mythos coincides perfectly with the annihilation of 
any mythology (sacred or profane) that praises or even grants a 
place, preferred or marginal, to the human subject in the becom- 
ing of the indomitable mass of a transfinite universe. Implacably, 
the Lovecraftian Mythos demands of us to consider a cosmos ac 
si humanitas non daretur. 

The Mythos has sacred places in the terrestrial sphere where 
the ominous power of extra-human forces has its seat. Consider, 
for example, the “Titanic blocks” built by the Great Old Ones in 
Antarctica, as Lovecraft presents them in his story “At The 
Mountains of Madness”. Do these demented cities and the im- 
pious species that inhabited them have some source, some inspi- 
ration, or are they instead complete inventions on Lovecrafts 

> 

Despite the fact that there are those who defend the abso- 
lute originality of the Mythos and even claim that Lovecraft was 
a true initiate, we can show that his fantastic archeology and his 
ultra-terrestrial paleontology have their precedents in theosophi- 
cal literature, from which he clearly took inspiration.!° Some 
clues are provided along the way by the author himself, as when 
he mentions William Scott-Elliot’s book on the legendary conti- 
nent of Lemuria in passing in “The Call of Cthulhu”, for exam- 
ple.!? What elements of the Mythos can we find in this book? 


16 From this perspective, the most informed study is that of Robert Price, 
“HPL and HPB: Lovecraft’s Use of Theosophy”. 
11 Lovecraft himself speaks eloquently to this point. In a letter to Clark Ashton 
Smith, he declares: “I’ve been digesting something of vast interest as back- 
ground or source material [...] ie., the Atlantis-Lemuria tales, as developed by 
modern occultists & the[o]sophical charlatans.” 
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by the “astral voyages” of Cha 
book is presented as a geological ‘a 
f of the existence of intelligent ig 
before the evolutionary appearance of humans. One of the 
aspects of this book, which in all likelihood stimulated Lord 
craft’s enthusiasm, is that it asserts the existence of geographical. 
ly lost worlds (such as Lemuria, perished in a volcanic catastro. 
phe) that harbored the ancient inhabitants of the Earth. 


First and foremost, Scott-Elliot sets out from the postulate 
that these beings were not exactly humans: “Indeed, Lemurian 
the first half of the race, must be regarded 


man, during at least 
rather as an animal destined to reach humanity than as human 


according to our understanding of the term.”!? Just as Lovecraft 

eventually did, Scott-Elliot goes on to speak of Great Races that 

inhabited the Earth before the arrival of humanity. Their bodies 

were not made of matter: “Thus the bodies of the First Root 

Race in which these almost mindless beings were destined to 

gain experience, would have appeared to us as gigantic pham 

toms—if indeed we could have seen them at all, for their bodies 

were formed of astral matter. The astral forms of the First Root 
Race were then gradually enveloped in a more physical casing. 
ie though the Second Root Race may be called physical—their 
bodies being composed of ether—they would have been equally 
invisible to eyesight as it at present exists.”2° ; 
Moreover, just as in Lovecraft’s works, neither the devel- 
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Elliot’s fantastic story, the Lemurian Race emerged from this 
cosmic dissemination, and, later, the materiality of the specifical- 
ly human body: “From the Etheric Second Race, then, was 
evolved the Third—the Lemurian. Their bodies had become 
material, being composed of the gases, liquids and solids which 
constitute the three lowest sub-divisions of the physical plane 
[...] It was not until the middle of the Lemurian period that man 
developed a solid bony structure.” 22 

Again, coinciding with aspects that Lovecraft would eventu- 
ally develop, Scott-Elliot mentions in particular the gigantic size 
of these ancient inhabitants of the Earth. Describing a man of a 
sub-race, probably the fifth, Scott-Elliot submits the (false) 
proof of an unknown document according to which “his stature 
was gigantic, somewhere between twelve and fifteen feet. His 
skin was very dark, being of a yellowish brown colour.”23 At the 
same time, the ancient Lemurians still survive on the earth in the 
form of a biological involution whose catalogue shows, in pass- 
ing, that the racism that will later be found in Lovecraft also 
permeated some of the period’s theosophical works: “the de- 
graded remnants of the Third Root-Race who still inhabit the 
Earth may be recognised in the aborigines of Australia, the An- 
daman Islanders, some hill tribes of India, the Tierra-del- 
Fuegans, and the Bushmen of A frica.”’24 

As other theosophists had already done, Scott-Elliot reused 
Ernst Haeckel’s work as needed, developing a fantastic bio- 
genetics from the Jatter’s “history of development 
(Entwicklungsgeschichte)”, as much at the individual (phylogenetic) 
level as at the morphological (ontogenetic).25 For example, 
Haeckel’s reproductive theories and his hypothetical organisms, 
from the Gastrea to Péthecanthropus alalus, were conveniently rein- 


22 Thid, 

2 Ibid, 23. Among many other possible examples, the reader may refer to the 
“gelatinous green immensity” of the great Cthulhu mentioned in “The Call of 
Cthulhu” in The Call of Cthulhu and Other Weird Stories, 167. 

% Scott-Elliot, op. dt., 28. 

23 He is of special importance for his influence in the history of Theosophy 
and, ultimately, on Lovecraft himself, Cf. The History of Creation (Natürliche 
Schipfungsgeschichte), 
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was quite different. f 
Likewise, the colossal, mountainous nature of the architec. 


ture attributed by Lovecraft to the Great Old Ones and the Aq. 
cient Races is also found in Lemurian structures: “During the 
later part of the sixth, and the seventh sub-race [the Lemuriang] 
learnt to build great cities. These appear to have been of cyclo. 
pean architecture, corresponding with the gigantic bodies of the 
race. The first cities were built on that extended mountainous 
region of the continent which included the present island of 
Madagascar.”6 

However, Scott-Elliot was merely walking in the footsteps 
of his mentor Helena Blavatsky, who had already set out the 
doctrine of Great Races, claiming that giants were not merely a 
theological fiction of history.27 Along these lines, Blavatsky te 
peatedly cited the Book of Enoch and even Philo of Alexandra 
and his ethico-ontological anthropology, with its allegorical in- 
terpretation of giants that do not know “right reason” (orthos 
/ogos).8 In fact, Blavatsky announces: “our 
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Closely associated with the Lemurian myth, we can find the 
Atlantis legend presented in terms close to Lovecraft’s interests 
by Jacolliot: “whatever the place where a civilization more an- 
cient than the Roman, Greek, Egyptian, or Indian developed, it 
is certain that this civilization has existed, and that it is of great 
scientific interest to find its footsteps, faint and fugitive though 
they may be. Others will study and weigh the geological possibil- 
ities. As for us, we will gather and compare all the religious and 
philological traditions that we have been able to find as concerns 
this question, which seems to us closely related to an antediluvi- 
an civilization, of which the Hindu has been the direct descend- 
ant.”31 

Blavatsky postulates, just as Lovecraft will later do, the need 
to discover some historical reality behind myths of the most di- 
verse provenance (even if at times the allegorical method is in- 
voked). Ultimately, these myths narrate the history of intelligent 
life before humans and the very origin of humanity, and do so in 
a supposed harmony with Darwinian findings. Darwinian sci- 
ence is “completed” thanks to the contributions of the sacred- 
natural history of theosophical esoterism and the doctrine of 
successive Races that populated the globe in the most remote 
ages. 

7 This scientific aspect of Myth is important, since the writ- 
ings of geologists and paleobiologists of the time are included in 
all the theosophical sources.?? In that regard, how can we not 
find a Lovecraftian echo in some pages of Charles Gould, the 
English geologist who died in Uruguay in 1893, whose book 
Mythical Monsters sparked the curiosity of the Theosophical Socie- 


31 Louis Jacolliot, Histoire des Vierges, Les peuples et les continents disparus. — 

32 Among the important geologists known from early on and defended by 
Lovecraft, we must mention John Joly’s The birth-time to the world and other scien- 
tific essays. Lovecraft was also aware of the theories of Frank Bursley Taylor, 
who, in 1908, had announced to the Geological Society of America the precur- 
sor idea to his theory of continental drift. That is why it is mentioned in a book 
to which Lovecraft had precise references, at least: the work of the great geolo- 
gist Alfred Wegener, The Origin of Continents and Oceans (Die Entstehung der 
Kontinente und Oxeane). Cf. Lovecraft, “At the Mountains of Madness,” in The 
Thing on the Doorstep and Other Weird Tales, 306. 
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of consciousness across species, a fundamental element of the 
Lovecraftian theory of the subject that, as we will see, is to be 
found in “The Shadow Out of Time”, definitely derives from 
Theosophical propositions. In fact, Scott-Elliot refers to the 
simian bodies that remained after the arrival of the “wave of 
human life” onto the Earth in the Fourth Round and postulates based, owe somethi 
that “their bodies may not then have been absolutely discarded; pages of the Z 
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the “dreaded repositories of equivocal secrets and immemorial 
formulae which have trickled down the stream of time from the 
days of man’s youth, and the dim, fabulous days before man 
was” in his story “The Haunter of the Dark”, when the character 
Blake finds the volume in the vestry library while exploring the 
interior. The references all come together in “The Diary of 
Alonzo Typer”, which mentions the existence of Lemurians fifty 
million years ago, and emphasizes that the first six chapters of 
the Book of Dyan predate the Earth, being already old when the 
“Lords of Venus” came to civilize our planet.” 

Contemporary scientific criticism has continued to investi- 
gate the possible sources of this mythological text created by 
Madame Blavatsky and later fictionalized by Lovecraft. One of 
the most promising hypotheses was advanced by Gershom 
Scholem, who maintained that “there can be little doubt [...] that 
the famous stanzas of the mysterious Book of Dzyan on which 
Madame H. P. Blavatsky’s magnum opus, The Secret Doctrine, is 
based, owe something, both in title and content, to the pompous 
pages of the Zoharic writing called Sifra-Di-Tseniutha.® 
Scholem’s quite plausible hypothesis also indicates a direct 
source through which Blavatsky could have come to know the 
Jewish religious book, that is, Kabbala Denudata (1677-1684) 
which contains a Latin translation of Sifra-Di-Tsenintha2® Blavat- 
sky's knowledge of Kabbala Denudata is indisputable, since she 
declares it herself in her Isis Unveiled (1877). 

Along with theosophically inspired sources, Lovecraft also 
used a good number of texts (many times, probably, only as 
points of reference for the composition of fiction) that range 
from the Liber investigationis of pseudo-Geber“ to treatises on 
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city hidden beneath the Karth’s surface, governed by a sovereign 
pontiff, the Brahmatma, of Ethiopian origin and almost super- 
natural configurations. One of the sources that consistently un- 
derlie this myth in the West points out: “on the surfaces and in 
the entrails of the Earth, the real extension of Agartha defies the 
grasp and constraint of profanation and violence. Not to speak 
of America, whose unknown subsurfaces belonged to it in re- 
motest antiquity. In Asia alone, around half a billion men more 
or less know of its existence and size. But not one traitor will be 
found among them who will point out the precise location 
where its Council of God and its Council of the Gods, its pon- 
tifical head and court of law, are to be found.’’#¢ 

Indeed, this description bears an interesting resemblance to 
the hidden city—“sacred spot” as Lovecraft puts it—in Antarc- 
tica that the explorers discover in “At the Mountains of Mad- 
ness”. The idea probably has its inspiration in Agartha. Likewise, 
when the protagonists of this story find the bas-reliefs and 
bookshelves of the ancient civilization of the Great Old Ones, 
they describe them as “racks for the hinged sets of dotted sur- 
faces forming their books.”4’ Also, in “The Shadow Out of 
Time,” we see references to libraries that contain “volumes of 
texts and pictures holding the whole of earth’s annals—histories 
and descriptions of every species that had ever been or that ever 
would be, with full records of their arts, their achievements, their 
languages, and their psychologies.’’48 There are unavoidable par- 
allels with the library of Agartha, about which D’Alveydre writes: 
“the libraries that contain the true body of all the ancient arts 


cannot trace here. Other authors, such as Jules Verne, had also explored this 
route. It is enough to recall, for example, his Voyage au centre de la Terre from 
1864. 
4 Saint-Yves D’Alveydre, Mission de l'Inde en Europe. Mission de l'Europe en Asie. 
La question du Mahatma et sa solution, 28. Lovecraft himself writes in “The Whis- 
perer in Darkness”: “They’ve been inside the earth, too—there are openings 
which human beings know nothing of [...] and great worlds of unknown life 
down there; blue-litten K’n-yan, red-litten Yoth, and black, lightless N’kai. It’s 
from N’kai that frightful Tsathoggua came.” 
1 Lovecraft, “At the Mountains of Madness”, 302. 
48 Lovecraft, “The Shadow Out of Time” in The Dreams in the Witch House aud 
Other Weird Stories, 351. 
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and sciences from five hundred fifty-six centuries ABO ate no, 
accessible to any profane gaze or attack, They may only be 
found in the entrails of the earth.”4? 

D’Alveydre’s book was itself not lacking in precedentsso and 
it would be later famously proven true by the (later discredited) 
expedition of the Polish scientist Ferdinand Ossendowskis!, who 
relied on René Guénon’s credulity. Guénon also wrote on 
Agartha, considering it on a plane more symbolic than real 52 
Agartha’s history is inseparable from the corresponding history 
of Shambhala, as Raymond Bernard continually indicates.53 

That Lovecraft obtained these sources from Theosophy 
does not in the least imply that his interpretation remained with- 
in the bounds imposed by the source material. Quite to the con- 
trary. Not only did the theosophical approach have a “spiritual- 


ist” tendency alien to Lovecraft’s universe, but it was also orient- 


ed around a fundamentally anthropic desideratum: in Theosophy 


all the cosmic forces, all the Races, all the stellar beings are 
placed in the service of anthropogenesis and its explication. In 
other words, in Theosophy the Cosmogony is a form of intelli- 
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gent design destined to fuse itself, point for point, with anthro- 
poiogy. Nothing could be further from the Lovecrattian per- 
spective. 

For the wnter from Providence, “we must ever recall that 
space has no boundary, that the illimitable reaches of vacancy 
extend endlessly out beyond our sight or comprehension, per- 
haps beyond the apparendy infinite region of the luminiferous 
ether and bevond control of the laws of motion and gravitation. 
What mind can venture to depict those remote realms where 
form, dimensions, matter, and energy may all be subject to un- 
dreamt-of modification and grotesque manifestations? All that 
we know, see, dream, or imagine, is less than a grain of dust in 
infinity. It is virtually nothing, or at best no more than a mathe- 
matical point.” 

So it’s clear whereas Theosophy sought to enthrone hu- 
manity and its powers, Lovecrafts philosophy finds nothing but 
a subject that merely coincides with a mathematical point, and, 
as such, accedes to the plenitude of its insignificance. We can 
deduce that its inexistence would change nothing in the order of 
the universe, just as, mutatis mutandis, its existence may only be 
auributed to a meaningless chance event. And the Earth is the 
occult seat of cosmic Races carrying on a hidden civil war in the 
entrails of the globe, waiting for the right moment to once more 
take control of the surface of the planet unul they have com- 
pletely consumed it, abandoning it to its inevitable destiny of 
destruction. 

The possibility of infinite, juxtaposed worlds had been con- 
ceived since the times of Anaximander, however, in this case the 
Earth only plays a contingent and fleeting role. It is not even, as 
Anaximander thought, due to a fault or injustice (adikia) linked 
to an offence that the universe will disappear, but simply as the 
operation of the natural processes of becoming. That is why the 
radicality of his intention remained limited to the idea of the 
multiplicity of worlds and perpetual new beginnings. In Anaxi- 
mander, there is no absolute extinction, since his juridical- 
economic conception presupposed a perpetual event of punish- 


4 Lovecraft, “Time and Space” in Collected Essays, op. at, 30-31. 
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f the sort in Lovecraft.5> In his transfinite world. 
death awaits, and the description of any 
possible world is beyond the laws known to ee most exalted 
physics. That is why the cities of the Theosophists, his initial 
sources of inspiration, are quickly relegated to the catalog of the 
ephemeral: “Here sprawled a palaeogean megalopolis compared 
“Lh which the fabled Atlantis and Lemuria, Commoriom and 
Uzuldaroum, and Olathoé in the land of Lomar are recent things 
of today—not even of yesterday; a megalopolis ranking with 
such whispered pre-human blasphemies as Valusia, R’lyeh, Ib in 
the land of Mnar, and the Nameless City of Arabia Deserta.”% 
Here blasphemy defines the possibility of beings that, arriving 
from beyond time and space, build forms of life that negate 
Humanity on the Earth, societies beyond the social and tempo- 
ralities beyond Time. 

That is why the rites invoked by Lovecraft in stories such as 
“The Festival” are of necessity situated in a terrain beyond any 
possible ethnology. As the writer himself points out, he attempts 
to approximate a sort of rite “older than man and fated to sur- 
vive him.”°7 In this sense, all ethnology is essentially anthropo- 
logical inasmuch as it presupposes that rites are of human origin 
and are to be explained through the laws that undergird collec- 
uve life. In the case of Lovecraftian rites, however, there is 2° 
possible ethnology, since their cosmological reach places theit 
origa and efficacity in a stage of Earth when Homo sapiens had 
not yet walked on its surface—when life as we know it today (0 
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as we can study it in its past as recognizable by science) had yet 
to awaken. Thus, it is an arche-rite but also an u/fra-rite since, once 
the human race has disappeared, the ceremonies will be under- 
taken by other species, in other worlds.5§ This means honoring 
the powers that are destined to annihilate the cosmos itself, 
nourishing the forms of life that necessarily lead to the inertia of 
death. 

From this point of view, ritualism has nothing specifically 
human about it. It is the form par excellence of a praxis exoge- 
nous to humans that they adopt, without knowing it, as their 
own form of constitution as social beings. Consequently, then, 
the social and its rites, in their formal aspect, are the inheritance 
and the most unsuspected trace of the fact that socetas and 
communitas were not human inventions, and that human beings 
do nothing but clumsily duplicate gestures that precede them in 
cosmic time and space, but that will also outlive them when they 
are no longer on the face of the Earth, From the point of view 
of the Lovecraftian Mythos, a society is the most profoundly 
inhuman form that humans have found to organize their life 
together. It is the cipher that leads them once more to their ori- 
gins beyond themselves, but this time within the strict scope of 
cosmological materialism. 

Indeed, one of the most remarkable traits of Lovecratt’s 
writing (although it obviously has its antecedents and followers) 
is the postulation of a historical philology, an archeological sci- 
ence, and a paleobiology that are all completely “fanciful” at first 
read, There is no doubt about their spurious nature (of which 
Lovecraft was entirely aware). However, this does not in the 
least solve the problem, but rather problematizes the legitimacy 
of philology— perhaps even more acutely than ever What is the 
limit of what can be deduced from a historical document? lt is 
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ings that philologists perform on ancient texts. There where Phi. 


lologists think they encounter aae spe ideologies, a 
mythologemes, I covectaft points out indices o. existent tealitieg 
secret cults, and remote prehuman and cosmic inhabitants thay 
preceded humanity in its wandering on the Earth. 

In large part, Lovecraft adopts and radicalizes the gesture 
that had defined the science of ancient texts before the arriva] of 
nineteenth-century German historical-critical philology (in which 
Gottfried Hermann and Karl Lachmann were two key figures), 
whose paradigm would largely come to be the model for the 
functioning of the discipline up until today. Transgression of 
these norms always paid a high price. It is enough merely to re- 
member the polemic unleashed by Nietzsche’s The Birth of Trag- 
dy by Willamowitz-Möllendorf (himself probably encouraged by 
Rudolf Schöll), accusing the then young Nietzsche of being an 
“apostle and metaphysician” and his theoretical proposals of 
“chimerical naiveté”? and “insolence” .59 

Clearly, beside Lovecrafts “fantastic philology,” Nietzsche's 
propositions are reduced to the status of the prolixity of an un- 
ambitious positivist. So how is it possible that the philology in- 
vented by Lovecraft awakened such great adherence in its read- 
ers? The explanations are abundant, to be sure, but here we ate 
cao inet in what has to do with philology proper. If Love- 
= popin philology turns out to be so attractive, this is no 
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The opening of philology to the potentialities disclosed by 
the infinite and transhuman nature of the universe—such are the 
heights to which Lovecraft aims to raise historical speculations, 
Certainly he only does this though falsification and fictionaliza- 
tion, but Lovecraft, we repeat, was conscious of this, He knew 
he was using these procedures as artifices of his writing. What 
we should retain is the challenge launched against philology. Is it 
possible to renew philology, setting out from a completely dif- 
ferent understanding of the place of humanity in the cosmos? 

The second issue is that Lovecraft’s fantastic philology 
opens up the problem of a new understanding of politics and 
power. For example, let us take a classic motto defining sover- 
cign power from the same period in which Lovecraft was writing 
his fictions. Around 1922, the jurist Carl Schmitt pronounced: 
“sovereign is he who decides the exception”. In our writer's 
work, sovereignty is a concept that is impossible to circumscribe 
within human space. The Great Races not only exercised power 
in the past, but they continue to do so in the present. From this 
point of view, all human power is temporarily delegated until the 
powerful cosmic races once again assume control and carry out 
the final leveling of the planet. 

For example, the great Cthulhu continues to act on the hu- 
man life-world, seeking the return of his kingdom: “(the great 
Cthulhu}... must have been trapped by the sinking whilst within 
his black abyss, or else the world would by now be screaming 
with fright and frenzy. Who knows the end? What has risen may 
sink, and what has sunk may rise. Loathsomeness waits and 
dreams in the deep, and decay spreads over the tottering cities of 
men, A time will come.” Humanity’s power is not only contin- 
gent on the temporary character of its existence on Earth before 
the Sixth Extinction. Lovecraft also decisively states that power 
itself does not belong to humanity but to the Great Races that 
control cosmic secrets. In this sense power belongs purely to the 
natural capacities of the cosmos, to their outrageous unfolding in 
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dimensions beyond human 
but a local modeling, preca 
that rule the infinite universe, 
Races have nourished their strength. 
Once more, the lesson to be extracted from Lovecraft goes 
beyond his fabulous literary creations and their intergalactic 
stage. For the philosophy to come, we may retain the following 
propositions: 1) power is intrinsically exogenous to human nature; its 
exercise by humanity is merely prosthetic, 2) power is an ontologically diluted 
lcal modeling of the natural powers of the cosmos, 3) humanity's ability to 
exercise power is only ontologically possible because of its inclusion in the 
cosmos and not as the result of an endogenous property: 4) a microphysics 
of power is inconceivable if it is not articulated with a macrophysics of 
power, understood as the unfolding of (in-)human dwelling in the abysses of 
an infinite universe. Should these propositions be considered Love- 
craft’s legacy for a theory of power yet to be thought, we would 
be justified in maintaining that the writer from Providence has 
been one of the most provocative thinkers of the political of the 
twentieth century. His conception, however, was not written out 
= pep taht ie heka T language of theory, but in p 
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Chapter Two 


Oneirarchy and Geometries of the Infinite 


Around 1900, well before (but close enough to when) Lovecraft 
began to write the fictions that make up the “great tale” cycle, 
came the publication of a summit of twentieth-century thought: 
The Interpretation of Dreams by Sigmund Freud. “Puerile symbol- 
ism” was Lovecraft’s description of this work by the great 
Viennese psychoanalyst. However, we should not underestimate 
the impact of this book on Lovecrafts oeuvre and the secret, 
obscure polemic he carried out with it until his last day. In a cru- 
cial moment of his argument, Freud invokes the authority of 
Virgil (Aeneid VII, 312); the poet says: “flectere si nequeo superos, 
Acheronta movebo.” However, the infernal regions to be moved 
here are the motions of the drives against the efforts of con- 
sciousness. The world of the old gods is reduced to a complex in 
which “compromise formations” (Kompromifcbildungen) do their 
work, and where interpretation is the royal road of access to the 
patient’s human, all too human unconscious. 

Certainly such an approach to dreams could not satisfy 
Lovecraft. But Freud’s heretical disciple, Carl Gustav Jung, 
elaborated a theory of dreams that was in many ways closer, at 
least at first sight, to our author’s preferences.“ For Jung, the 
dream is above all the most pristine means of knowledge of the 
human sywbolizing faculty. Freud himself had developed the idea 
of “archaic remains” (archaische Uberreste), which Jung would take 


6 Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams, 604 (Die Traumdeutung, 525). ; 

2 Lovecraft, “In Defense of Dagon”, in Collected Essays, vol. 5: “I prefer to 
stick to a more fantastic kind of explanation of the dream-world than that 
offered by Prof, Dr. Sigmund Freud—only illusions and insolvable mysteries 
are really fascinating to the imagination” (52). ig 
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over, making ít fundamental for his pare deck phe 
ancient vestiges, according to Jung, : : 

s and myths. From this perspective, dreams, 
for Jung, have an only partially human origin, since they also 
depend on natural processes that he saw reflected in the mythol- 
ogies of Antiquity Or the fables of primitive forests. 

As is known, Jung thought of the archetypes as 4 hereditary 
tendency of the human soul, allowing it to form representations 
of mythological motifs that, setting aside historical variations, all 


have a basic pattern. That is why there is a close relation be- 
tween the archetypes and religious symbols, since both have the 


power to grant meaning to human life.65 In all, the heritage con- 
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dition, and a peep at least into the shadowland of pre- 
existence.” ć 

First and foremost, the quote shows how Lovecraft was 
able to make his own a notion of archetype that not only had 
Jungian roots, but also drank from common wells, with the writ- 
er as well as the psychologist, since, as is known, as Lovecraft 
wrote the concept had a wide expanse in various fields of 
knowledge, from philosophy and literature to natural history 
(from Goethe to Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire).“6 However, for the 
writer from Providence, the archetype refers back to a prehuman 
time—something that perhaps only the most extreme version of 
Jung could admit. For the psychologist, however, the modeling 
of the natural world by archaic humanity had a foundational role 
in the construction of archetypal symbolism. In Lovecraft, on 
the other hand, the archetype is completely independent of any 
human formulation. Strictly speaking it would have existed even 
if humanity had never emerged on Earth, and will continue to 
exist even after the extinction of the last hominid. 

For the materialist that Lovecraft was, this possibility is giv- 
en first and foremost by the existence of non-human life and 
intergalactic civilizations that preceded the arrival of humanity. 
Dream is the privileged locus for humans to encounter the most 
complete proof of those archaic civilizing stages before finding, 
as we see in the stories, the terrifying archeological ruins (which, 
of course, are not as efficient as dreams as far as the complete- 
ness of transmission). In this sense, the deepest ground of hu- 
man dream is completely non-human (and is often anti-human, rad- 
ically hostile) and is populated by factual proofs of the cosmic 
and paleobiological history of the Earth, and, beyond that, of the 
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f. As we can see, Lovecraft’s ambitions for drean 
the sources he set out from. 

in “The Dreams in the Witch-House” 
his dream experiences, is compelled t 
“meet the Black Man, and go with them all to the throne of 
Azathoth at the centre of ultimate Chaos. 69 The reference to 
the Black Man could be compatible with Nyarlathotep, a mes- 
senger of the Great Old Ones who, according to the literary fol- 
lowers of the Mythos, is called to bring final destruction to the 
Earth. In any case, here dream acts as a pole completely un- 
bound from the singular properties of the dreaming subject, or 
of any repressed traumatic content. The dream is not only a ve- 
hicle to a land that is autonomous with respect to the subject, 
but also and above all capable of leading the subject to remote 
zones of the cosmos, or the most recondite hiding places of the 
pre-human past. As such, dreams are the royal road to the true 
universal history that human consciousness has hidden for mil- 
lennia. 

; Dreams are likewise a means used by various Lovecraftian 
entues to act on the human world, influencing its development, 
its actual micro-history. In this way dreaming also takes on 4 
as al Significance. Thus, in “The Call of Cthulhu’, 
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In Lovecraft’s onto-biology, the Great Old Ones and the 
Outer Gods are incommensurable with human beings. In the 
world of dreams, however, a common ontological zone appears: 
the point where the most radically opposed beings (in terms of 
importance and difference of species) may coincide. This sug- 
gests that in Lovecraft’s world dream is a trans-spatial and trans- 
temporal realm where all the beings of the cosmos may coincide 
in a common torpor. Itis all as if dreaming were the zerra incognita 
where all the forces of the cosmos act upon each other, showing 
the illusion borne by all space, all time, and all history, which are 
thereby all annihilated there. Such an oneiric extraterritoriality, how- 
ever, is not a neutral or peaceful place; quite the contrary—many 
decisive battles for dominion of the cosmos unfold in its womb. 

This is why great Cthulhu rules by means of a true oneirarchy, 
a dominion of humanity through dreams. The goal is to lead the 
priests of his cult when the stars are in the right position for the 
Great Old Ones to awaken and reclaim their mastery over the 
Earth: “The time would be easy to know, for then mankind 
would have become as the Great Old Ones; free and wild and 
beyond good and evil, with laws and morals thrown aside and all 
men shouting and killing and revelling in joy”? Dreams also 
harbor, then, the powers of anarchy, and are the last political 
bastion on which the aspiration of all cosmic creatures rest—as 
well as the mixed-up desires of a humanity posited by Lovecraft 
as being in the final phase of its decadence. 

When our writer raises the question of dreams, he relates it 
closely to spatial geometry and the temporal vector. In “The 
Dreams in the Witch-House,” we learn of Gilman’s mathemati- 
cal studies: “Non-Euclidean calculus and quantum physics are 
enough to stretch any brain [...] Gilman came from Haverhill, 
but it was only after he had entered college in Arkham that he 
began to connect his mathematics with the fantastic legends of 
A ea! 
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The exploration of the literary possibilities of physics was 
not solely Lovecraft’s affair. Edwin Abbott Abbott’s novel Fig. 
land, for example, had already raised the problem of multi. 
dimensionality.’ But the properly Lovecraftian gesture is to try 
and go beyond the limits that modern physics has established for 
its postulates. He wrote: “Any being from any part of three. 
dimensional space could probably survive in the fourth dimen- 
sion [...] Time could not exist in certain belts of space, and by 
entering and remaining in such a belt one might preserve one’s 
life and age indefinitely; never suffering organic metabolism or 
deterioration except for slight amounts incurred during visits to 
one’s own or similar planes. One might, for example, pass into a 
timeless dimension and emerge at some remote period of the 
earth’s history as young as before.”75 
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than that of light? With proper aid I expect to go backward and 
forward in time, and actually see and fee/ the earth of remote past 
and future epochs.” 

As a result, space as conceived here not only goes beyond 
the limits of physics but also harbors, as the fundamental condi- 
tion of its abyssal mathematicity, the possibility of humanity’s 
very destruction. Lovecraft wrote: “it was mostly a kind of force 
that doesn’t belong in our part of space; a kind of force that acts 
and grows and shapes itself by other laws than those of our sort 
of Nature. We have no business calling in such things from out- 
side, and only very wicked people and very wicked cults ever try 
to. [...] the beings they were going to let in tangibly to wipe out 
the human race and drag the earth off to some nameless place 
for some nameless purpose.”7® 

According to the basics of the Mythos, the cosmic laws dis- 
covered by modern physics, from Einstein to quantum mechan- 
ics, are only a possible fragment of the many laws that remain to 
be discovered in unimaginable zones of an infinite universe ruled 
by cosmic principles—principles so far completely unknown to 
human science.”? In any case, the general theory of the 
Lovecraftian Mythos maintains an absolute interaction among all 
the regions of the infinite Cosmos, so that constant passages 
between universes and dimensions are not only a reality in the 
mythologeme but are also the root of all danger, since the Cos- 
mos has ceased to have any friendly connotation for humanity. 
It is transformed into the source of humanity’s annihilation as a 


species. 


T Lovecraft, “The Whisperer in Darkness”, in The Call of Ctbulbu and Other 
Weird Stories, 248. 
7 Lovecraft, “The Dunwich Horror”, in The Thing on the Doorstep and Other 
Weird Stories, 245. 
” Lovecraft himself might have been surprised to learn that, today, some scien 
tists, still in a minority, take up some of the problems he had foreseen. The 
postulate of the radicality of the Mythos can nevertheless be entirely upheld 
even before the new scientific horizons. Cf, Michio Kaku, Hyperspace: A Seien 
tifi Odyssey Through Parallel Universes, Time Warps, and the 10% Dimension and his 
Beyond Einstein: The Cosmic Quest of the Theory of the Universe as well as, yone 
centy, Physics of the Impossible: A Scientific Exploration into the World of Phasers, Fore 
Fields, Teleportation and Time Travel. 
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e same situation unfold in the Lovecraftian Con. 


We see th $ 
ception of the architecture of the cyclopean construction of the 


Old Ones. So, for example, upon arriving at the place 
oil the great Cthulhu dwells: “as Wilcox would have said, the 
geometry of the place was all wrong [---] In this phantasy of 
prismatic distortion [the door] moved anomalously in a diagon 
war, so that all the rules of matter and perspective seemed up. 
set.”® The Great Old Ones’ city is described in a similar way: “ 
Cyclopean city of no architecture known to man or to human 
imagination [...] embodying monstrous perversions of geomet. 
tical laws.”8! In fact, Lovecraft tried to go beyond non-Euclidean 
geometries so as to indicate the possibility of new geometrical 
laws, unknown to humanity, that govern not only vast other sec- 
tors of the unexplored cosmos but also the buildings that the 
ancient Races left buried in the bowels of the Earth. 

Many times dreaming is the means of passage and the path 
to apprehending these spaces beyond the known universe and is 
dimensions. But what lesson may philosophy extract from the 
extreme literary experience proposed by the Lovecraftian Mr- 
thos? Just this: accepting as a challenge to thought what the Mr 
thos dramatizes as realized possibility. In fact, beyond the fants 
ns contents of the Mythos, it is perhaps time for philosophy © 
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be its gateways, they are not its substance. Consequently dream 
substance MAY still hide secrets insufficiently explored by a meta- 
physics that has, from the earliest times, sought to exorcize its 
constitutive spectrality. 

At the same time, Lovecraft conceived of an absolutely in- 
finite universe. Here philosophy might intervene in the debate as 
to whether there is an absolutely infinite universe or, on the con- 
trary, if it is limited to the scale of the observable universe. 
Through the Mythos, Lovecraft reminds us that it can still be 
philosophy’s task to think the universe and its constitution. 
There is no reason for cosmology to be the exclusive patrimony 
of physical science. Philosophy can and should consider whether 
space is reducible to its schema in physics, or if other possibili- 
ties are conceivable based on, and beyond, the data available up 
to now. 

In other times, and limiting ourselves only to the recent 
past, philosophy was matched against physics and mathematics 
on equal terms. It is not a coincidence that Kant challenged 
Newton®? and Bergson, Einstein. Beyond the outcome of such 
disputes, what is important for me is to retrieve—and here 
Lovecraft is an example—the possibility of a cosmological phi- 
losophy, or, put otherwise, the mecess/ly for metaphysics to return 
to the central problems of its history, from substance to subject, 
from the universe to the passions, overcoming the aporias of 
historicism and emerging from the trial which it underwent in 
the deconstructive stage of the twentieth century. The 
Destruktion of metaphysics only made it possible to get clear 


® On Kant and Newton, cf. Eric Watkins, “Kant on Extension and Force: 
Critical Appropriations of Leibniz and Newton”, and also Michaela Massimi, 
“Why There are No Ready-Made Phenomena: What Philosophers of Science 
Should Learn From Kant”, 

© On this dispute, which continues to be crucial for understanding the course 
of contemporary philosophy, cf. Henri Bergson, Duration and Simultaneity. The 
bibliography on the Bergson-Einstein controversy Ís copious. However, cf 
nd Capek, Bergson and Modern Physics, Hervé Barreau, “Bergson et Einstein 2 
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about how narrow its aims had become, but in no way announce. 
es its overcoming or abolition. A post-historicist metaphysics, 
capable of overstepping the barriers of the signifier, still awaits 


its moment. 


